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Preface 



High school reform is front and center in the nation’s 
attention, as well it should be. Most of the attention 
has been focused on the need for high school students 
to complete rigorous academic courses that qualify 
them to enter college and equip them to perform well 
enough on college placement tests to be assigned to 
regular credit-bearing courses rather than remedial 
courses. Substantial research supports the case that a 
rigorous curriculum is necessary to prepare students 
for success in college. 

There is much less consensus, however, on how 
best to prepare students who are graduating from high 
school but who will not attend college. Some believe 
that high school graduates proceeding directly to the 
workforce need the same level of academic prepara- 
tion as those going on to college. Yet analyses are not 
available to support this conclusion, nor to specify the 
kinds of skills that work-bound students need and that 
employers look for in new hires. 

Paul Barton’s report on what he calls “labor market 
realities” draws on his background and expertise in 
education policy and the labor market, particularly as 
a past president of the National Institute of Work and 
Learning. He describes how the occupational structure 
has changed over the past several decades, the rising 



levels of education among workers, two decades of 
surveys about what employers look for when hiring, 
a pervasive view that recent high school graduates 
are not ready for “adult-type” jobs, projections of job 
openings and what they tell us about the education 
levels needed for the workforce of the future, and the 
quantitative literacy levels required to perform jobs 
that are now becoming available. Barton also consid- 
ers the skills and knowledge that will be required for 
high school graduates to secure good jobs without a 
college diploma. 

Barton’s purpose is not to promote particular poli- 
cies about the content of a high school education, but 
to bring to the attention of educators and policymakers 
the body of facts and knowledge about present and fu- 
ture work requirements, including what employers say 
they want — and need — from their employees. This 
information will be useful to policymakers defining 
and promoting high school reform. 

Michael T. Nettles 
Senior Vice President 
Policy Evaluation and 
Research Center 
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Executive Summary 



The focus of the current high school reform movement 
goes beyond qualifying students to enter college. It 
extends to raising the rigor of coursework so that stu- 
dents are prepared for college-level classes, rather than 
forced to enter remedial courses. That this is needed is 
based on extensive study of the gap between college ad- 
missions criteria and the more rigorous requirements 
for entering credit courses, as determined by college 
placement tests. 

Reformers further assert that all students, not just 
the college bound, should reach that higher level of 
academic preparedness. The notion is that non-col- 
lege-bound students require that level of preparation 
to enter the employment world, or as it is sometimes 
stated, to get “good jobs.” 

To date, however, no one has extensively analyzed 
the subject to reach conclusions about the actual ne- 
cessity of that level of achievement for all students and 
about the ramifications of insisting on it. This report 
attempts to bring together available information on 
the work world, what employers say they want, what 
employment projections show, and the requirements 
and qualifications necessary to meet employer needs 
and standards. It does not try to propose a set of policies 
and objectives for secondary education. 

This analysis does not find support for the proposi- 
tion that those not going to college need to be quali- 
fied to enter college credit courses in order to enter 
the workforce. It does, however, find a strong case for 
advancing the academic skills of a high proportion of 
those high school graduates if they are to compete suc- 
cessfully for the higher-paying jobs available to those 
without a college degree, and advance in such jobs. 
Beyond what employers are specifically looking for in 
job applicants, other important benefits are attached 
to higher levels of educational attainment. 

The Age of Hiring. Little research is available on 
the minimum age employers set for entry into regular 
jobs at which adults can make a living. No current re- 
search is available, and no one has examined how the 
age requirements may have changed since researchers 
last studied the subject. 

This report sets forth what is known and argues 
that employers, other than those in industries that rely 
heavily on teenagers, do not want to hire high school 



graduates until they are well into their 20s, irrespective 
of how well they do in high school. That creates a large 
gap between the end of a person’s secondary education 
and his or her entry into jobs with adequate wages and 
benefits. Those ramifications need to be understood 
and addressed. 

Employers Speak. This report summarizes stud- 
ies of what employers say they are looking for when 
they hire for jobs that do not require college degrees. 
Such studies show that employers typically put school 
achievement below other qualities and attributes. The 
National Association of Manufacturers (NAM) con- 
ducted the most recent survey on this topic in 2001. 
Supportive of the findings of similar studies, the NAM 
study identifies the “most common reasons companies 
reject applicants as hourly production workers.” The 
reasons are shown in Table 1 . 



Table 1 

Most Common Reasons Companies Reject 
Applicants as Hourly Production Workers 



Inadequate basic employability skills 
(attendance, timeliness, work ethic, etc.) 


69% 


Insufficient work experience 


34% 


Inadequate reading/writing skills 


32% 


Applicants do not pass drug screening 


27% 


Inadequate math skills 


21% 


Poor references from previous employers 


20% 


Inadequate oral-communication skills 


18% 


Inability to work in a team environment 


12% 


Inadequate problem-solving skills 


11% 


Inadequate technical/computer skills 


11% 


Lack of degree or vocational training 


8% 


Problems with citizenship/immigration status 


7% 


Other 


4% 



Source: National Association of Manufacturers, The Skills Gap 2001, 2001. 



Other surveys report somewhat different results but 
come from a different mix of employers and indus- 
tries. The U.S. Census Bureau conducted a compre- 
hensive survey that found the top three reasons to be 
attitude, communication skills, and previous work 
experience. Grades in school were ninth. 
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The NAM report supports setting educational stan- 
dards but cautions that such standards “should not be 
pursued to the point where often equally worthy ele- 
ments are driven out of the curriculum.” The report ar- 
gues that partnerships between businesses and schools 
should be expanded and that employers should sup- 
port such activities, “including providing internships 
that bring education and students into the workplace.” 

A major new initiative by the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce to develop, test, and validate a new assessment 
of readiness for entry-level work, scheduled for release 
in June 2006, will provide considerable guidance to 
high school reform efforts. The assessment will identi- 
fy what new workers in entry-level jobs need to be able 
to do in the areas of communication, interpersonal, 
decision-making, and lifelong learning skills. 

Educational Attainment and Job Requirements. 

The use of employment projections for educational 
planning has been exclusively on average annual em- 
ployment in an occupation and on the associated edu- 
cation requirements. What is needed are projections of 
job openings, taking into account employee turnover, 
retirements, and similar losses. 

This report analyzes half of the 26 million job open- 
ings projected for 2001 to 2012 by the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in terms of the education require- 
ments associated with those openings and the quan- 
titative abilities needed to perform each job in the 44 
occupations involved. 

• About half of the openings in those occupations, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, require 
short-term on-the-job training (one month or less 
experience and informal training). 

• Eight require moderate-term on-the-job training 
(one to 12 months), and the rest require a longer 
period of training, a higher-education degree, or 
certification. 

• The occupations are identified by the level of quan- 
titative literacy needed to perform them, based on 
the National Adult Literacy Survey. Levels range 
from 1 to 5, with 5 being the highest. 

° None of the jobs is in Level 1 or 5. 

° Seventeen are in Level 2, where a typical task 
might be calculating the total cost of merchandise 
from an order form. 



o Nineteen are in Level 3, where a typical task 
includes calculating the difference between the 
regular and sales price of an item in an advertise- 
ment or determining the discount for an oil bill if 
paid within 30 days. 

° Only four are in Level 4, where tasks include us- 
ing an eligibility pamphlet to calculate how much 
money a couple would receive for basic supple- 
mental security income in one year. 

• The report matches the 44 occupations with an 
education “cluster,” such as “high school/some col- 
lege,” and lists the distribution of education levels of 
people working in them. It also shows the average 
job openings per year, the “most significant” source 
of education and training for each occupation, and 
the median annual earnings in the occupation in 
2002. That, too, is available for all Census Bureau 
occupations. 

• This report looks at changes in the occupational 
structure from the standpoint of education required 
to perform each job. A couple of major studies cov- 
ering the 1980s and 1990s, and projecting to 2006, 
show that occupations with the fastest growth rates 
have the highest educational requirements. Those 
jobs are a small percentage of the total, however, 
and average requirements for all occupations show 
no change. The other kind of change that occurs is 
within an occupation. It would be a massive un- 
dertaking to measure such change in the Census 
Bureau’s 750 occupational classifications, but stud- 
ies that have examined specific occupations have 
found differences over time. Such changes, due to 
technology and other factors, occur continuously 
— with unknown net results. 

• To identify workers who, one day, may be able to 
advance in their company, some employers may 
seek employees who have qualifications higher than 
those required to do entry-level work. 

The New Basics and Middle-Class Wages. What 
does it take to earn a “middle-class” wage in the United 
States? That is examined in Teaching the New Basic 
Skills, by Richard Murnane and Frank Levy. 

• Skills: The authors found that employers wanted a 
set of “soft skills,” such as the basic employability 
skills employers cited in a National Association of 
Manufacturers’ survey. Complicating matters, they 
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found there was not a high correlation between 
those skills and the results of paper-and-pencil-tests. 

• Education: Murnane and Levy identify ninth-grade 
levels of reading and mathematics as necessary. 

Pinning down what constitutes a ninth-grade level 
of achievement in the United States is hard, because 
the distribution of achievement in any one grade is 
wide and varies by state. We do have good information 
from the National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) for grades 4, 8, and 12. For each grade, NAEP 
defines what students have to know and be able to do 
to reach the basic, proficient, or advanced level in each 
subject. A description of the proficient level in math- 
ematics is provided in this report. In 2003, just 29 per- 
cent of eighth-graders reached the proficient level, and 
only about half of 12th-graders reached a scale score 
equivalent to that level. Based on such results, there 
is a long way to go to raise mathematics achievement 
even to a level Murnane and Levy agree would enable 
graduates to qualify for middle-class wages. 

The School of Work. Evidence abounds that em- 
ployers greatly value experience, which brings with 
it learned behaviors, abilities, and attitudes. Because 
of such evidence the National Association of Manu- 



facturers’ report advocates employer involvement in 
internship programs, or cooperative education, where 
students alternate between school and related work. 

• Cooperative education is now largely ignored, 
and no regular data collection addresses its scope. 
Cooperative education needs to be revisited. 

• Opportunities for teenagers to work part time while 
in school, in jobs sought on their own, are diminish- 
ing. The number of in-school teenagers who work 
dropped from 38 percent in 2000 to 30 percent in 
2004. The employment rate for minority teenagers 
is much lower than the rate for White teenagers. 

The teenage employment rates are dropping, wheth- 
er the teenagers are in or out of school. Research 
has generally found that working a modest number 
of hours per week has no negative effect on school 
performance. 

The bottom line of this report is that students’ 
preparation for entry into the world of work has been 
all but invisible in national discussions of high school 
reform. However, a considerable amount of knowl- 
edge, facts, and information is available — or attain- 
able — that can be used to inform a larger discussion 
about high school reform and the world of work. 
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Introduction 



As the movement for high school reform gains 
momentum, it becomes increasingly important that 
policymakers have comprehensive information. Much 
of the recent impetus for reform comes from extensive 
work on identifying what is required to enter college 
and also pass the college placement exams for eligibil- 
ity to take credit courses. More rigor is required in high 
school to prepare students — at least those who are go- 
ing on to college — for real college-level work, not just 
to enter college and take remedial courses. 

Typical statements about the purposes of reform 
say that high school graduates who are not going 
to college, but are, instead, going directly into jobs, 
require the same rigorous academic preparation as 
those going to college. 1 Sometimes these statements 
elaborate that the increased level of academic prepara- 
tion is necessary for high school graduates to secure 
“good jobs” — but it is often unclear what is meant by 
good jobs, how many there are, and how many might 
be open to recent high school graduates. 

This report was written because there has been in- 
sufficient focus on the type of high school preparation 
that meets the needs of students who decide not to go 
to college or who leave soon after enrolling — and on 
education that meets the needs of potential employers. 
It is insufficient, for example, to simply assert that all 
high school students should be prepared to enroll in 
credit courses in college math without taking remedial 
courses. It is also insufficient to assume that such a 
level of preparation is what employers of high school 
graduates want or need, or that there are not other 
important skills, behaviors, and qualities that employ- 
ers want to see addressed. 

This report will examine the available facts and 
analyses related to the abilities and qualities needed to 
enter employment with a high school diploma. Such 
knowledge should be one starting point for consider- 
ing changes to high school curriculum to assure that 
all students are served — and in doing so, that the 
needs of employers and the economy are met. 

Debate over what is best for preparing students for 
work is not new. As a nation with the highest degree 



of inequality in educational attainment and income in 
the developed world, the United States struggles with 
a host of issues and choices in trying to re-create a 
high school curriculum for all its students. Difficulty 
defining purposes and setting goals is similar in many 
respects to the struggles over other school reform 
issues debated off and on during the past 75 years or 
so. A refresher course on those debates can be found 
in Diane Ravitch’s book, Left Back: A Century of Failed 
School Reforms. 

In such debates, which are sure to come, there will 
be ideological differences over the purposes of public 
education; differences in judgment about effective 
instructional approaches; and differences over the 
balance among direct occupational preparation, work- 
readiness efforts, and academic content. 

Different viewpoints, philosophies, and ideolo- 
gies are to be expected. But it can also be expected, 
or at least hoped, that policymakers and influencers 
will seek and work from a common set of facts, while 
recognizing that different views of what the facts mean 
for policy will exist. Of course, what Alice Rivlin has 
called “forensic social science” will abound, particu- 
larly over evidence of what policies, practices, and 
programs have been shown to work. 

From an individual’s perspective, the question of 
whether to pursue additional education is answered by 
knowing that, generally speaking, the more advanced 
diplomas and certificates a person gets, the better that 
person is likely to do financially. 

From the perspective of an economist, the ques- 
tion is whether additional levels of education will have 
positive rates of return for the economy, and whether 
those returns are high enough, relative to other in- 
vestments, to justify the increased investment in 
education. The economist may see the changing wage 
differentials between those with different levels of 
education as indicative of trends in the balance of sup- 
ply and demand. The labor market is speaking to the 
question of how much it will reward the attainment of 
additional schooling. 



1 See American Diploma Project, Ready or Not: Creating a High School Diploma That Works, The American Diploma Project, Achieve Inc., 
The Thomas B. Fordham Foundation, and The Education Trust, 2004. 
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Education policymakers focus on something else 
entirely: how to best educate students. To determine 
curriculum and standards, however, policymakers 
must consider future job requirements. Although 
preparation for work is only one of several purposes of 
education, such information affects what schools decide 
to teach and the transition services they provide. 

This report is written largely from the latter per- 
spective. The writer has been around long enough to 
have developed informed viewpoints about policy and 
practice. For this report, however, policy views and 
program ideas have been checked at the door; a seri- 
ous effort is made to provide the facts about the youth 
labor market that are relevant to the discussion about 
high school reform. 

The report starts with information on the age of hir- 
ing. It continues with a discussion of what employers 
say they want high school graduates to know and be 
able to do. Sporadic surveys have produced consider- 
ably consistent findings on this topic across the years. 
This writer thinks it is time for another survey. 



Questions raised in this report include: How has the 
occupational structure changed over the past several 
decades? How is it changing with respect to the educa- 
tional attainment needed to enter occupations? 

The report addresses those questions by consider- 
ing trends in educational attainment, the comparative 
returns in employment success at different levels of 
educational attainment, how employment projections 
can inform educational planning, where job openings 
are expected to occur over the next decade, and the re- 
quirements of occupations that are projected to grow. 

Finally, the report looks at prospects for earning a 
“middle-class” wage with less than a college degree, 
and the new basics likely required to obtain such 
wages. In that section, particularly, we see the need for 
considerable improvement in educational achievement 
if high school graduates are to be qualified for the 
better-paying jobs that can enable a middle-class life 
style. Such jobs are no longer as bountiful as they 
once were, and the earnings of high school graduates 
continue to erode. 
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The Age of Hiring 



Important information is missing in the discussion of 
high school reform, the hiring requirements of employ- 
ers, and youth employment success. This author would 
grant a sizable reward to anyone who found a relatively 
recent and fact-based analysis of typical hiring ages 
by employers in different occupations and industries, 
and changes in that hiring age over time. It is simply 
not on the agenda of educators, government agencies, 
employer organizations, or human capital or labor 
market economists. The absence of this knowledge can 
lead policymakers astray. Several research efforts in 
the 1970s dealt with the hiring age. Several of them are 
summarized below. 2 

The research of Hugh Folk showed how teenag- 
ers, whether dropouts or graduates, go into jobs in 
industries that are “teenage intensive.” He called them 
“youth jobs”: 

Youth jobs do not necessarily lead to career 
jobs but are open to young workers . . . Both 
high school graduates and dropouts have occu- 
pational distributions that are concentrated in 
youth jobs immediately after leaving school. 

Edward Kalachek found that when the supply of 
teenagers expands, as it did in the 1960s, recent gradu- 
ates and dropouts do not branch out into other mar- 
kets but fight for a larger share of the teenage jobs. 

And then there were the initially surprising results 
of Gerald Bachman’s analysis of 1970 data from a lon- 
gitudinal study of 2,000 lOth-grade boys: 

After removing extreme cases, the mean weekly 
earnings for graduates was $112, compared 
with $119 for dropouts. With all cases included, 
the dropouts averaged much better than the 
graduates. 

Bachman found this to be consistent with data 
from the massive longitudinal survey Project TAL- 
ENT, which showed that salaries for dropouts aver- 
aged about four percent higher than for graduates. 

The dropouts had, of course, accumulated more work 
experience by the same age as the graduates, and expe- 
rience is what employers are most looking for in that 
sector of the labor market. 



Those results are consistent with the proposition 
that, for the good jobs, employers do not hire recent 
high school graduates — 17- or 18-year-olds. At the 
time of those studies, however, no data on the hiring 
age existed. 

Daniel Diamond and Hrach Bedrosian studied 
jobs in New York and St. Louis that served as entry 
points to higher-level positions. In St. Louis, none of 
the hotels wanted to hire people under 2 1 as a hotel 
clerk and 94 percent of banks rejected them as tellers. 
Two-thirds of employers refused to consider them as 
hospital orderlies. The best chance the under-21 set 
had for securing a job was as “press feeder,” for which 
a comparably low 47 percent would not hire them. 

The situation varied more among occupations in 
New York City. In banks, 78 percent would not hire 
below the age of 2 1 . Another study found a similar 
situation in rural Southern counties. 

But what about a national picture? Luckily, the 
U.S. Department of Labor studied the impact of the 
minimum wage on youth employment; information on 
hiring ages in 10 cities came from this research. As out 
of date as that survey is, it is the only one this author 
has encountered on the topic. 

Table 2 provides a model for the kind of informa- 
tion that should be updated. It shows not a universal 
refusal to hire people under age 20, but a substantial 
one. 

The reason employers are not as reluctant to hire 
teenagers for office jobs, as indicated in the table, is 
likely because high schools offer classes related to 
typing and administrative assistance. Where students 
have been prepared in high school with a specific skill 
that is in demand, employers may hire them, since 
employers prefer workers who are already trained. 

Fragments of evidence and information indicate 
that the practice of not hiring recent high school 
graduates and dropouts has spread and that the age 
of hiring for “adult type” jobs (as this author calls 
them) has been advancing well into the 20s. With a 
much larger proportion of high school graduates go- 
ing to college compared with 40 or so years ago, and 



2 See Paul E. Barton, "Youth Employment and Career Entry,” in Seymour Wolfbein (ed.), Labor Market Information for Youth, Temple 
University School of Business Administration, 1975. 
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Table 2 

Percentage of Establishments Not Hiring Under 
Age 20 for Full-time Jobs* 





Non-Office 


Office 


Battle Creek 


76 


61 


Baltimore 


70 


66 


Los Angeles 


66 


61 


Auburn 


65 


49 


El Paso 


63 


66 


Atlanta 


60 


64 


Detroit 


60 


46 


Galveston 


55 


48 


Milwaukee 


55 


51 


Cleveland 


48 


45 



* The establishments surveyed were governed by the minimum-wage law. 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor’s study of the minimum wage law, 1969. 



with trends showing that parents are supporting their 
children financially for a longer time, employers may 
consider the age of maturity to have increased. 

Over the decades, the structure of the labor market 
became such that employers with the better-paying 
jobs were able to fill those positions with individuals 
who were older and more experienced. Labor short- 
ages have not forced employers to dip down into the 
age pool. 

Traditionally, people were considered adults and 
expected to shoulder responsibility by the time they 
were 17, 18, or 19 years old. The term “adolescence” 
originated in the 1940s. 

So, are 17- to 19-year-olds less mature today than in 
prior decades? While everyone may have an opinion, 
evidence on such a nebulous concept as “maturity” is 
difficult to obtain. 

One should not conclude from this discussion that 
teenage-intensive industries provide “bad” jobs per se 
— although their average wages are lower. 3 For a great 
many people, those jobs are a way station; and for 
some, they are an end point. Statistics show that teen- 
agers with greater educational attainment differentiate 
themselves from others as they age. 



The task ahead is to understand what role schools 
can and should play in helping graduates navigate 
throughout the employment world. Good information 
is needed about what work-related experience teenag- 
ers have when they leave high school. 

In the early 1980s, this author served as an advi- 
sor to the Committee for Economic Development 
Study that produced a major report, Investing in Our 
Children. Some of the results are reported elsewhere 
in this report, but one episode from the experience is 
especially noteworthy for the purposes of this section: 
At a meeting of the employers on the advisory commit- 
tee, this author asked how many had hired recent high 
school graduates. The answer was none. 

The age gap also means time remains to extend the 
period of preparation for the “adult-type jobs;” another 
year or two could be used to prepare for employ- 
ment. This time could be spent strengthening skills or 
extending time in school and potentially, as a result, 
in school-employer programs that strengthen employ- 
ment skills through actual experience. Such programs 
are beneficial all around, as they allow employers to 
identify academic weaknesses and then communicate 
them to schools; they also result in connections that 
can assist in the school-to-work transition. 

As schools improve student employment readi- 
ness, an information program is needed to convince 
employers that graduates are ready for employment. 
The military is a visible example of how high school 
graduates can go immediately into positions of respon- 
sibility. 

We jump from information of the early 1970s to 
what we learned in the mid-1990s from the NELS:88 
longitudinal survey conducted by the National Cen- 
ter for Education Statistics. The survey started with 
eighth-graders in 1988 and followed those who did 
not drop out through graduation in 1992. NCES again 
surveyed the students in 1994. 

We know a lot about the students who graduated 
or dropped out. We know their grades in school and 
their test scores on the tests NELS:88 administered 
to this large national sample. We know about their 



3 In the early 1980s, this author participated in a large study of youth fast-food jobs. Many of the youth involved had positive experiences. 
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post-school/labor market experiences, including their 
employment status and earnings. 4 And we know which 
ones were not enrolled in higher education two years 
later — those who went directly into the labor market. 

Figure 1 shows the relationship between school 
achievement, employment, and earnings for those 
students. The percent of males employed was slightly 
higher for those with high grades, but the differences 
were not statistically significant. Among females, the 
middle-grades group had the highest employment rate; 

Figure 1 

The Difference Grades Make — Employment and 
Earnings of Male and Female 1992 High School 
Graduates (not enrolled in school) Two Years After 
High School (1994), by Grade Point Average 



Percentage Employed After Two Years (1994) 

GPAs, Male High School Graduates (1992) 

GPA of 0 - 1 .99 # 89 

GPA of 2 - 2.99 # 92 

GPA of 3 & Over % 94 

GPAs, Female High School Graduates (1992) 

GPA of 0 - 1 .99 • 78 

GPA of 2 -2.99 #88 

GPA of 3 & Over # 78 

1 1 f 1 

50 60 70 80 90 100 

Percentage 



Average Earnings per Month After Two Years (1994) 
GPAs, Male High School Graduates (1992) 

GPA of 0 - 1 .99 (Low) #$1,252 

GPA of 3 & Over (High) # $1 ,062 

GPAs, Female High School Graduates (1992) 

GPA of 0 - 1 .99 (Low) # $745 

GPA of 3 & Over (High) # $795 



600 800 1,000 1,200 1,400 

Dollars in 1994 



Source: NELS:88 data (National Center for Education Statistics) calculated by the ETS Policy 
Information Center. 



the groups with the highest and lowest grades had 
identical employment rates. 

The bottom half of Figure 1 shows the differences 
in earnings. While it shows that male graduates with 
the lowest GPAs had higher average earnings than 
those with the highest GPAs, the difference was not 
statistically significant. For females, the monthly 
earnings were about the same. Comparisons based on 
reading test scores showed a similar pattern of little 
difference. 

Differentials in labor market success do come with 
time. Data that show a strong relationship between 
educational attainment and earnings have been re- 
peated often enough to become generally familiar. This 
is well-illustrated by data from the Armed Services 
Vocational Aptitude Battery (ASVAB) and the National 
Longitudinal Survey of Youth, conducted by the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Figure 2 shows how differentiation occurs with age. 
Real wage rates differ little initially, irrespective of the 
ASVAB quartile in which the workers scored. However, 
after about age 22, the pay rates start to separate a bit, 
and those with higher scores start to receive higher 
pay. Commenting on the reasons, John Bishop of Cor- 
nell University offers one possibility: 

...high school graduates who got higher grades 
or scores entered jobs that had greater training 
opportunities, so even though these jobs may 
not have paid more initially, their related train- 
ing ultimately led to higher pay. 

The other possibility Bishop suggests is that em- 
ployers may not fully realize the skills of younger hires 
initially, but may over time. 5 

It is unclear whether employers end up paying 
more for specific academic knowledge or whether the 
same set of characteristics that allow people to excel 
in the school environment also enables them to rise 
to the top in employment settings. And as years go by, 
the higher scorers are likely migrating from teenage- 
intensive industries to more adult-type employment in 
companies with higher-paying jobs. 6 



4 For a more complete analysis, see Paul E. Barton, “Learn More, Earn More,” ETS Policy Notes, Vol. 9, No. 2, Summer 1999. 

5 Barton, 1999. 

6 This is a longitudinal survey. Also included are people who acquire more education as they get older; this segment of the population could 
contribute to the separation that comes in the middle 20s. 
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Figure 2 



The Difference Age Makes — Average Hourly Rate for 
Civilian Workers by Age and Armed Services Vocational 
Aptitude Battery (ASVAB) Average Quartile 



ASVAB - Mathematics 




ASVAB - Science 




ASVAB - Paragraph Comprehension 




Source: U.S. Department of Labor Statistics, National Longitudinal Survey of Youth, 1 973-93. 

Note: To control for differences in age at testing, individuals were assigned to age-specific quartiles 
for each subject, based on their age at testing. 



The employers estimated that “39 
percent of recent high school graduates with 
no further education are unprepared for the 
expectations that they face in entry-level 
jobs.” Also, they estimate that “an even larger 
proportion (45 percent) are not adequately 
prepared with the skills and abilities they 
need to advance beyond 
entry level.” 7 

Likely for those reasons, a large propor- 
tion of employers engage in limited hiring 
of high school graduates who do not get a 
college degree. And only one in live say high 
school graduates represent a large propor- 
tion of those they hire. Another 38 percent 
say they hire a moderate proportion of high 
school graduates. The rest, it can be as- 
sumed, hired precious few. 

It can also be presumed that the hiring 
of recent high school graduates is even more 
restricted, given the reluctance of some 
employers to hire teenagers. The American 
Diploma Project report lists areas in which 
employers typically hire recent high school 
graduates with no further education as labor, 
construction, and skilled trades and services 
— including food service, personal service, 
and cashier work. But the report doesn’t de- 
fine “recent graduate” or provide the gradu- 
ates’ ages. 

Given the limited amount of hiring of 
recent high school graduates, it is hard to un- 
derstand how a high proportion of employers 
could respond in polls about the qualifications 
of those high school graduates for entry level 
jobs or for advancement in their companies. 



In a 2004 poll on current considerations of high 
school reform, Achieve, Inc., is to be commended for 
including employers. While the 400 employers sur- 
veyed are drawn from many sectors of the economy, 
there is nothing in the public report about sampling 
approaches and response rates. 



Unlike colleges deciding whether to admit 
students, employers do not typically ask 
for transcripts when they hire high school graduates. 
That alone provides insight into what employers think 
about school achievement. 



7 American Diploma Project, 2004. 
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John Bishop pointed that out in a study he led in 
the early 1990s. Employers of high school graduates 
were not giving signals that it mattered what students 
studied in school or how well they did. It obviously 
was not important for the kinds of jobs the employers 
were filling. 

Concern about the lack of employer interest in 
school achievement mounted and in the late 1 990s the 
Business Coalition for Education Reform began urg- 
ing employers to ask schools for transcripts. By May 
1999, about 5,000 employers had agreed to cooperate. 
The National Alliance of Business led the effort, but 
the organization went out of business several years 
ago. The lack of requests for transcripts by employers 
is consistent with the surveys of employers who hire 



high school graduates, indicating that, in general, evi- 
dence of academic achievement is not high on the list 
of skills and qualities that employers are looking for. 

The question, then, is what does all that mean 
regarding how high schools should change to serve 
the many graduates who do not pursue further educa- 
tion? For a great many teenagers, the age of perceived 
economic adulthood is well beyond the age for which 
the public provides free academic preparation. What 
youth are really capable of, however, is a different 
question. For example, the military takes recent high 
school graduates, trains them for the jobs that need to 
be filled, and often puts them in positions of consider- 
able responsibility. 
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Employers Speak 



Figure 3 

Most Common Reasons Companies Reject Applicants 
as Hourly Production Workers 



Inadequate basic employability skills 
(attendance, timeliness, work ethic, etc.] 

Insufficient work experience 
Inadequate reading/writing skills 
Don’t pass drug screening 

Inadequate math skills 
Poor references from previous employers 
Inadequate oral communication skills 
Inability to work in team environment ■ 
Inadequate problem-solving skills H 
Inadequate technical/computer skills H 
Lack of degree or vocational training Bill 8 
Problems with citizenship/immigration status H 7 

Other 4 
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National Association of Manufacturers, 2001 . 



From time to time, employer and other 
organizations directly ask employers what 
they are looking for when they hire and 
what predisposes them to turn away certain 
applicants. That is one window through which 
to gain perspective on the preparation and 
qualities students need to enter the workforce 
successfully. 

Employer surveys have somewhat vary- 
ing purposes, and only some of them focus 
directly on those coming out of high school 
and entering the labor force. The question- 
naires are not uniform, so it is not possible 
to sum them up neatly or to compare trends 
over time. However, perusal of the results will 
at least lead to a basic understanding of what 
employers are looking for. Seven such surveys 
are summarized below, with more emphasis 
on the recent ones. 

National Association of Manufacturers 
(NAM), 2001. The results of a survey of NAM 
members were reported in The Skills Gap 
2001 . Respondents were from more than 20 
industries. On education, the overall conclu- 
sion was as follows: 

We continue to support educational stan- Source: 
dards and testing that provide essential 
goals and accountability to the educational 
process. We caution, however, that they should 
not be pursued to the point where often equally 
worthy elements are driven out of the curricu- 
lum. Manufacturers want well-rounded high 
school graduates who can read, write, calcu- 
late, solve problems, work in teams and have 
strong employability skills. They want gradu- 
ates familiar with the world of work and with 
varied career and post-secondary education 
options. However, we urge that business/educa- 
tion partnerships continue and expand, with 
appropriate state and local supports. We urge, 
too, that employers support such activities, 
including providing internships that bring edu- 
cation and students into the workplace. 8 



Figure 3 shows the ranking of reasons given by 
companies for rejecting applicants as hourly produc- 
tion workers. By far, inadequate employability skills — 
attendance, timeliness, and work ethics — were most 
frequently cited (69 percent). These were followed by 
insufficient work experience (34 percent), inadequate 
reading and writing skills (32 percent), and failure to 
pass a drug screening test (27 percent). Inadequate 
math skills ranked fifth, with poor references from 
previous employers following. Oral communications, 
problem solving, and technical and computer skills 
were sometimes cited. Previous satisfactory experience 
is always high on employers’ lists, and employability 
skills almost always top the list. 

Educational Quality of the Workforce National 
Employer Survey, 1995. The National Center on the 
Educational Quality of the Workforce at the University 



National Association of Manufacturers, The Skills Gap 2001 , 2001. 
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